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{The following article by Mr. Chapman, was written at Paris, 
in 1848, in the form of a letter, addressed to teachers of our 
public schools, with a view to explain and enforce the principles 
of the American Drawing Book. As the letter contains many 
excellent thoughts on the subject of learning to draw, we pub- 
lish it for the benefit of readers at large.] 

It has been too common an error to regard the posses- 
sion of a knowledge of and a capacity for the imitative Arts, 
in the light only of an accomplishment; as one among those 
which we term the " finishing.branches " of education; to be 
pat on like the last polish to a piece of furniture; and, too 
often, for little other purpose than to make it pass for more 
than its real worth; a branch of which the operative and 
productive classes, the sinew of our national strength, have 
but little, if any need, when they, above all others, need it 
most. Of what avail is the strong arm and firm nerve of 
tbe blind man in mechanical achievement! and he is in a 
measure blind, whose uncultivated eye sees not beyond the 
tangible object before him, retains no just memory of form, 
and to whom the perception of truth and beauty is an 
unknown mystery ; whose hand possesses no power of ex- 
pressing such impressions, no concert of action with the 
mind in that prime motive power and soul of all arts — 
Design. The producer and imitator of the endless variety 
of forms and machines, necessities and accessories to the 
wants and purposes of society, which it demands of the skill of 
the mechanic, and the demand for which, and consequently 
the reward, will be in proportion to the capacity of that skill, 
should possess a true eye and cultivated taste as well as 
a strong arm and sure hand. The stalwart smith who 
forges the heated iron into form, is as much a designer as 
the sculptor who models the plastic clay into shapes of 
beauty, or the painter who produces the expression of life 
and thought through the means of senseless pigments. He, 
as much as they, reqnires a knowledge of the great lead- 
ing principles of design, and derives relative advantage in 
his pursuit from their possession. Why should he, there- 
fore, be excluded from a participation in the benefits of 
such knowledge? and why should it not be as much a 
matter of public policy to afford him, in his early education, 
the nieaus of its acquirement as to teach him to read, and 
write, and cipher — especially, too, when it can be done so 
easily. To our public schools, therefore, and to the exer- 
tions of their teachers and trustees must we look for the 
correction of an evil that has strangely taken root in onr 
systems of general education ; for they, above all others, 
labor in a field of usefulness, where the arts of Design may 



be most truly classed among the useful arts, and to their 
exertions must every one look who feels the importance of 
giving to the rising generation all the advantages of 
knowledge and that elevation of the moral man by educa- 
tion, which marks the onward century in which we live. 

It is certainly needless to dilate upon the expediency of 
extending instruction in drawing to our public schools — r 
that must be conceded by every reflecting mind. If there 
are minds doubtful of the advantages of snch a policy/I 
would they could stroll through the workshops and maga- 
zines of mechanical productions of Paris alone, and see for 
themselves. I may truly say, that since I have been here — 
and my observation has been keenly excited to the investi- 
gation — I have not encountered a single article of manu- 
facture, of the simplest kind, or for the most ordinary 
uses, that offended by its deformity or want of fitness to 
its purposes. The hand of the artist-workman is apparent 
everywhere — from the lowest to the highest department 
of mechanical arts. I have been particularly struck 
with one characteristic of the French mechanic, that 
strongly contrasts with the English. Of the latter every, 
one that I have met with, who does anything cleverly, 
has his mystery — while the former will tell you all he 
knows with the simplicity of a child. I have never 
asked a question of a French mechanic that he did not 
answer frankly, showing at once the result of that 
sound and general education, which ignores any use of 
humbug. They seem, on the contrary, desirous of infojmr 
ing yon on the subject of their arts, as the; surest meanswad- 
vancing their interests with you by enforcing a just estimation 
of their productions. This is the spirit and strength I 
desire to see given to onr mechanics at home — and the 
way to do it, on a permanent basis, is to begin the work 
at once, earnestly, in our public schools. We have only 
to counsel together as to the surest means for the attain- 
ment of that object, the practical elucidation of the truth 
that " any one who can learn to write can learn to draw." 
To judge by actual experiment in home instruction this has 
been done already, and surely what may be done in the 
social circle may be accomplished equally as well, if. not 
better,. in onr schools. 

Many teachers have shrunk from the undertaking be- 
cause they could not draw themselves, frightened from it 
by that mystery which has too long and unnecessarily in- 
volved the acquirement of the art. Without even an 
effort to examine fairly the plain and easy road which has 
been marked ont for its attainment, they have pronounced 
it impracticable, while, as we have known, many of their 
pnpils have taken the business in their own hands, set to 
work at home, and in a few weeks have made themselves- 
capable of teaching their teachers in the leading principles 
of this important branch of popular education. The first 
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time I ever visited a public school, with reference to this 
subject, I desired the principal to make me acquainted 
with his writing-master, as one most proper to take the 
direction of the drawing classes. His reply was " we are all 
writing-masters." Then you are all capable of being draw- 
ing-masters; and, moreover, let me tell yon, you yourselves 
learned to draw before yon learned to write. Ton may, in 
a measure, abolish your writing -classes. Teach children to 
imitate forms upon their slates, and. on paper, upon -proper 
and certain principles, and good penmen must be the neces- 
sary result. I would not be understood to say that in six 
months either yon or your scholars shall be able to draw 
with the ease and precision of the practised artist whose 
whole life and undivided energies may have been devoted 
to the pursuit, which constitutes with him the every thought 
and purpose of his mind ; it would be an insult to your in- 
telligence. Bht, in that time, any one of ordinary capacity 
may be taught to comprehend the leading principles upon 
which the imitation of form may be acquired; he will 
attain by their practical application power of execution in 
this mysterious art^-too long regarded so — as certainly as 
he sincerely and fairly makes the effort. And, if an effort 
is worth making at all, it is worth making in the only way 
by which any purpose can be worthily achieved — by a 
steadfast and determined spirit to overcome all difficulties. 
The first of these, especially with teachers, is overcome 
when they make np their minds to the undertaking. The 
next, and probably the hardest task follows, to become 
learners. They will, however, have one advantage — they 
need not be hard task-masters to themselves. 

If you will enter upon the business fairly — if you will 
begin by the first practical lesson required of yon — to learn 
,' to drum a simple straight line, and from that progress, un- 
derstandingly, to the delineation of the first and most simple 
object in natnre: if you will do bnt this, and venture no 
farther, until yoa have secured this certain foundation, 
having due confidence in the utility of the purposes in 
view — there is no fear but that you will go on. 

The principles npon which simple straight or varied lines are 
produced, and repeated with accuracy, go through the whole 
range of the art of drawing, wide and boundless as it is; 
and not only in drawing, as it is generally understood, bnt 
in all the varied methods of production in the arts of de- 
sign. The most exquisite work that ever came from 
mortal hand, whether an achievement of the brash, pencil, 
or chisel, is the result of this primary principle of imitation 
and expression. I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying 
that any one who can make a single straight or curved line with 
accuracy, and reproduce it at wiU, can draw; and that the 
measure of his capacity for drawing will be in proportion 
to his capacity and proficiency in this simple beginning. 

The importance, therefore, of a thorough comprehension 
and practical capability in this elementary beginning cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. We have heard of those 
who have dashed off half a copy-book at a sitting, without 
care and without reflection, and then wondered that they had 



learned so little. While, again, others have started fairly 
on the first Hue, or even held out for a page, broke down 
on the second, and progressed from good to bad, from 
bad to worse, until they have become involved in a maze of 
shapeless deformities. Ashamed or unwilling to retrace the 
first false step, and readier, as such always are, to lay the 
blame anywhere than to the true cause, such students give 
up, and say, " I cannot learn to draw," or perhaps seek 
some process that they believe may be more easy. It may 
be well doubted if such will ever learn anything else to a 
profitable purpose, we must hold them as exceptions in 
this as in other stndies. ► 

A pupil should be made to understand that the quality, 
not the quantity, of his practice will insure him a progres- 
sive and more advanced position. The judicious regulation 
of this advancement is of vital importance, and should 
exercise the special and watchful care of the teacher. He 
should permit, by no means, his pupils to hnrry over their 
lessons merely as a task to be done. Let them not turn 
over a single leaf until they know all about the one before 
them, which is always best and most surely ascertained by 
a practical demonstration of their knowledge and capacity. 
It is always safer to go back than advance too rapidly, and 
the moment a pupil is found hurrying over his exercises 
without a perfect comprehension of what he is about, he 
should be made to retrace his steps as the surest and most 
timely correction of the evil. Keep his capacity of execu- 
tion and knowledge together, and rely upon it, their har- 
monious agreement will be found to be the great secret 
of advancement. With some few, who possess peculiar 
aptness and dexterity, a single copybook, carefully prac- ' 
tised, may suffice, before they are prepared to enter upon 
the more difficult exercises which have ~becn given tbem, 
while with many, whole quires may be exhausted before 
they acquire sufficient command of hand to attempt the de- 
lineation of the simplest figure with any degree of ease and 
precision. The experience of all teachers will corroborate 
the fact, that this deficiency of aptness is not con Sued to 
the acquirement of the art of drawing, but is manifested in 
every other branch of education. And yet, would you ex- 
clude reading, writing, and ciphering from your schools • 
because all capacities do not master them with equal ease 
and facility; or, should the duller intellect be left to grope 
its way in the darkness of ignorance, because its cultivation 
is more difficult 1 This, I am persuaded, is no more the 
spirit of American teachers than it is that of our land and 



There is no mystery in the art of drawing. Its acquisi 
tion is by a plain straightforward road, free to all, and one 
which all may pursue with a certainty of success equal to 
their exertions. Let him that would succeed start with 
one simple effort, something that he can readily comprehend 
and execute (can anything be more easy of comprehension 
and attainment than a simple straight line ?) ; that done, he 
has advanced one sure and well secured step, and then an- 
other and another may be thus accomplished, all based 
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upon one unerring, leading principle, extending and appli- 
cable to every object of nature or art which he may desire 
to imitate. At the outset he is made to achieve and com- 
plete something, intelligibly to himself and to others. He 
receives at once the wages of well-directed exertions, and 
he is not only encouraged but strengthened to persevere. 
Although the student may not at once astonish wondering 
friends with Swiss cottages and agonized shepherdesses 
staring from their deformity of crayon or color, whatever 
he does he does well, and can do again, because he works 
upon principles which will serve him well and faithfully in 
all he may desire to undertake ; he knows something of 
what he is about, and instead of racing after pictures to imi- 
tate, is taught to look at once to Nature, that faithful 
instructress who will never deceive him. 

The work of the teacher in art ends much sooner than is 
generally imagined; not that there is so little to be learned 
— far from it — but too much is expected of the. teacher; 
he is too often required not only to act the guide, but bear 
the burden — to show the method of production, and to pro- 
duce. A false ambition to have " something to show " 
should be discouraged, without that something is the fair 
and veritable production of the pupil — without he can do 
it as well by himself as with his master by his side. The 
pupil then becomes independent. The reward of the 
teacher is to be found in another direction, namely, in that 
of the general well-being of society ; he has added an 
additional purchase to that vast educational lever which 
is gradually elevatiug the moral man. In developing one 
of the highest attributes of our nature, the study of this 
beautiful creation, he equalizes the nominal advantages of 
wealth or position, and places the poor man's son or daugh- 
ter on an equal footing with those who are only, by the 
blind favors of chance or fortune, possessed of superior 



The importance of supplying your desks with good ma- 
terials is a point which should by no means be overlooked. 
Tour desks should be firm and roomy, not so high as to 
strain the arms, and thus prevent their free and easy 
action, nor yet so low as to cause your pupils to bend over 
their work in an uneasy and painful attitude. It is unfair, 
and even cruel, to place a child on the same form and at 
the same desk as a youth. . Both should be supplied with 
desks and seats of an easy and comfortable height.. The 
light should be abundant, and, where practicable, it should 
fall in front, on the left side. Your supplies of pens, pen- 
cils, and paper should be of a good quality. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that " anything is good enough for a 
beginner." Although a master may be independent of his 
tools, the young workman needs all the advantages you 
can give him. Nor should learners be permitted to apply 
themselves too long to their work, especially in the elemen- 
tary and primary studies. When the will fags, the hand is 
unsteady, the mind wanders from its purpose, and all 
accomplished under such circnmstances had often better be 
left undone. 



The impression is erroneous that drawing should only be 
taught to the higher classes in schools. As its study has 
been hitherto so much neglected, it would be unfair to cat 
them off entirely ; bat the primary schools must, after all, 
be looked to as the most important branches of our insti- 
tutions in which to cast the seed that shall secure a full 
return. 

In the primary schools, the blackboard and slate will 
probably be found the most efficient means of imparting 
instruction — perhaps all that may be required ; simple as 
these means may appear, they are capable, under proper 
direction, of producing great results. 

Apart from the value of early education in drawing, there 
are other advantages that should not be lost sight of. 
We all know the hours that are wasted in listless inac- 
tivity by children on the benches of onr primary schools. 
A child bad better, at any time, be at play than in idle in- 
action, and you cannot keep his errant mind, even if it were 
desirable, forever on his book. The impulses of nature are 
against it. Let us therefore endeavor to redeem these pre- 
cious hours to him. Let us open to him a new source of 
enjoyment, combined with profit, something that will be to 
him of practical utility, as well as pleasure, throughout his 
life. ■ In the course of many years' observation I have never 
yet met with a child who did not love the pictures in his 
primer better than the toil of spelling out their titles. Let 
him have his slate and pencil. Let him try to draw, and 
he will soon learn to draw. Gradually inculcate upon his 
tender mind, and mature by well-directed practice, the 
principles upon which he can most readily produce the 
imitation of familiar objects, and you bestow upon him at 
once not only a new source of enjoyment", but of practical 
utility for his whole life, no matter in what sphere of 
society or what employment that life be cast. 

A child may be taught to draw the letters of his alpha- 
bet even before he knows their names, and the easiest way 
to teach them to him is to let him draw them. This is no 
untried experiment, but one which has been well tested, and 
I could name more than one child who has thus learned, 
first his letters, then to spell, and read, and write, with no 
other teaching than such as he received in answer to the 
childish inquiries, which the desire of knowledge, thus in- 
duced, has elicited. By encouraging children to draw, a 
habit of observation and memory of objects and incidents is 
acquired, which fixes itself for life, and becomes a prime in- 
centive to the acquirement of knowledge, as well as of secur- 
ing its retention. 

There is another means, not only of amusement, but im- 
provement to children, which, although not altogether 
suited to the schoolroom, may, nevertheless, be reverted to 
with propriety. It is cutting figures in card or paper. 
Mothers and nurses may rail at the litter, as I know from 
experience they will do ; but they may rely upon it, their 
children are better engaged in such amusement than they 
are aware of. Let any one listen to two children seated 
on the carpet together, aud thus employed, and he will hear 
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a lecture and see developed the spirit of design in a way 
that may enlighten him as to its workings. They try, and 
fail, and try again, until something appears like a horse, a 
cow, a dog, or wiatever be the object of their imitation. 
One may fail more or less than another, in certain parts, 
perhaps a leg is too long or too shorj, a head too big or too 
little. They compare their attempts, and try again ; may 
be this time they do better, possibly worse. Their ideas of 
the original are indistinct, and when they next see the 
living original, listen to their remarks, and you may have your 
attention called to critical points in the form of the animal 
that had escaped even your own notice. Observe their 
next trials — they have done better, for they have seen the 
original in a way they never saw it before, and they never 
see it again that some new feature or point is not developed 
to their observation, and impressed upon their memory. 
In the meanwhile, their hand is acquiring a readiness and 
nicety of execution that gives them power to express the 
results of their observations, and they go on with their 
trials until they produce a paper horse, or cow, or dog, that 
makes older heads wonder. Now, there is no wonder in the 
whole operation. It Is a simple and traceable effort of 
mind, eye, and hand. It is no more a cause of wonder 
than that you write your own name, which capacity you 
have acquired by a process of education even less simple 
and natural. But this is not all. Thus far, nothing may 
appear to have been achieved beyond a childish wonder. 
It is but the beginning of the beginning ; for, this little 

. paper cntting, rude- and imperfect as it may be, is a draw- 
ing. By different mechanical means a representation has 
been produced ; but the intent, the modus operandi, both 
mental and physical, are the same, and tend to like results. 

t Think you that child will stop, there in his attempts? 
Think. you these principles of observation, strength of 
memory, readiness and truth of hand and perception, will 
not, with proper encouragement, or even, in many cases, if 
left alone, grow and increase to a full measure of useful- 
ness in after life ? Let me, therefore, plead for the indul- 
gence of children in all that tends to bias their minds to 
the cultivation of the imitative arts. I would that I could 
give to every little one in our land a slate and pencil, paper 
and scissors. I would that I could blend with their child- 
ish joys and amusements an early sense of observation and 
consequent appreciation of the wonders of this beautiful 
world, through which they may otherwise pass in compara- 
tive darkness. 

There is another subject connected with the importance 
of public and general education in design, to which I feel 
that I cannot too earnestly call Jhe serions attention of the 
guardians in the ways of knowledge of the rising generation. 
It is the comfort and relief that may be afforded here- 
after to females in adversity and affliction, by bestowing 
upon them resources for support of which no change of for- 
tune can deprive them ; by qualifying them to fill depart 
ments of industry and usefulness, for which, unfortunately, 
especially in our country, they have been so long and most 



unfairly excluded. In many light mechanical operations 
and branches of the industrial arts they might well earn 
wages and a support in accordance with the peculiar quali- 
fications with which Providence has endowed them, and if 
properly instructed in the principles and practice of design, 
the key to the development of most of these endowments, 
there is no limiting the extent to which female talent and 
industry might not be made available, not only to the 
benefit of themselves, but to society at large. 

To illustrate' the truth of this, let us take a single branch 
of art, engraving on wood, for which, as we all know, there 
has long been a wide and increasing demand. It is pecu- 
liarly a woman's business, requiring no laborious effort, and 
perfectly within the means of her physical ability ; and yet 
I know of but one or two in the whole country who have 
practised, or even attempted it, to any extent.* Indeed, 
where the wages of male labor are in such demand ; where 
there are so many broad acres, and so many manly pursuits 
to command the strong arm, it is a shame that a man 
should be found doing a woman's work, while she is 
doomed, if unprotected and in want, to ill-paid and often 
degrading labor, that wears away her health, and energies, 
and life. It would be a truly noble and philanthropic 
undertaking, if some one individual or association, possess- 
ing means and influence, would set about this work at once, 
and afford, by the establishment of schools of instruction, 
the necessary resources for the development of female capa- 
city in the fine and industrial arts; we should soon see 
women filling places in society more worthy of them. 
More worthy of us, for the shame is on us that it has not 
been so long ago; and distant as it may be, yet come it will, 
if we set about it in time; I hope to live to see the day, 
when those who are now children in our public schools, will 
have just cause to rejoice that this beginning was made in 
their time. 

In conclusion, I would most earnestly desire of teachers 
to make themselves familiar with all the details and bear- 
ings of the system of instruction I have humbly endeavored 
to place before them in the most concise and intelligible 
manner that I was capable off The principles are few, but 
they are certain in their operation and results. The work 
might have been more complete had more numerous exam- 
ples been given ; but these can be so well supplied from 
other sources, in accordance with the taste and inclination 
of the learner, that, in order to keep the book within the 
means of all, it has been deemed expedient to place a 
restraint npon our inclination to meet this important end ; 
and after all, the pupil should early learn to look to Nature, 
the great and liberal mistress of all art, for objects of imi- 
tation. Books and pictures can only prepare and strengthen 
for the course ; Nature provides most abundantly the ways 
and means. 

Pabis Oct., 26,1843. 

* This state of things exists no longer ; tlie New York School of 
Design for Women has satisfactorily demonstrated what the writer 
contends for. 

t In the American Drawing Book. 



